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Professor Arthur Fairbanks 
Director of the Museum. 

ON May 24 last, the Committee on the Museum 
reported to the Trustees, naming Professor 
Arthur Fairbanks, of Michigan University, as their 
choice for the Directorship. The Trustees there- 
upon, by a unanimous vote, elected Professor Fair- 
banks Director of the Museum, the appointment to 
date from his acceptance of the office. Professor 
Fairbanks signified his acceptance on June 8, and 
his appointment as Director was announced in the 
press that day. 

Professor Fairbanks was born at Hanover, N. H., 
November 1 3, 1 864, the son of Professor Henry 
and Annie S. (Noyes) Fairbanks ; he graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1 886 ; studied at Yale 
Divinity School 1 88 7-8 ; at the Union Theological 
Seminary 1 888-9 ; at Berlin and Freiburg in 
1 889-90, and received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Freiburg-in-Breisgau University in 1 890. He was 
Assistant Professor of Greek in Dartmouth College 
from 1 890 to 1 892 ; lectured on sociology and 
comparative religion at the Yale Divinity School 
from 1 892 until 1 898 ; and in the following year 
was appointed Fellow of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. In 1 900 he became 
Professor of Greek at the University of Iowa, and 
held the position until, in 1 906, he resigned to take 
the professorship of Greek and Greek archaeology 
at the University of Michigan. He is a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, of the American Philo- 
logical Association, and of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. He has written " The Intro- 
duction to Sociology/* 1 896 ; " First Philosophers 
of Greece/* I 898 ; a " Handbook of Greek and 
Roman Mythology/* just published ; and has in the 
press a work entitled "Athenian White Lekythoi," 
to appear shortly as the fourth volume in the series of 
Michigan Studies. The Vase Collection of the Mu- 
seum has furnished important material for this work. 

Professor Fairbanks entered upon his duties at 
the Museum August 1 . 



Pictures by Dutch Artists. 

AT the recent sale in London of the collection 
of the late Jabez Balfour, Esq., the Museum 
purchased four important canvases of the Dutch 
School. These have been received and will be 
hung as soon as changes in the First Gallery will 



permit their exhibition there. The artists repre- 
sented are : Van Goyen, 1 596- 1 656, Jan Miense 
Molenaer, died 1668, Hondekoeter, 1636-1695, 
and Bakhuizen, 1631-1708. 

The purchase will be the subject of a nolice in 
the next Bulletin. 




Chinese Pottery. Sung Dynasty, 960-/260 

Ivory glaze, granulated ; decorated with raised 

Bosses and conventional Dragons. 

Exhibition of Early Chinese and 
Korean Pottery. 

BY the kindness of an anonymous friend of the 
Museum, there is now on exhibition in the 
Lawrence room an exceedingly valuable and inter- 
esting loan collection of early Chinese and Korean 
pottery, together with several pieces illustrative of a 
transitional state between true pottery and porcelain. 
As yet very few collectors have made any sys- 
tematic attempt toward differentiating between early 
Chinese potteries and porcelains, doubtless because 
the Chinese themselves make little discrimination 
between the two. Porcelain is made from a special 
sort of white volcanic clay called kaolin which be- 
comes completely vitrified during firing, so that 
objects fashioned from it are more or less translucent 
and give out a clear bell note when tapped, while 
in the case of pottery the ordinary clay used 
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Chinese Pottery. Hang Dynasty, 206 B. C.-220A. D. 
Green incrusted glaze ; decorated with Hunting Scenes. 

becomes only semi-vitrified and the finished article 
is opaque, without ring, and usually dark in color. 
Again, the method of applying the glaze differs in 
the two wares, that of porcelain being fired at the 
same time as the object itself, while that of pottery 
is fused by a second firing. 

In the present exhibition there are quite a number 
of Hang (B. C. 206-A.D. 220) pieces, all of them 
covered with a very rich green glaze, which in some 
cases, through the action of time, burial, etc., has 
developed a brownish-gray iridescent lustre. These 
early pieces, though showing considerable refine- 
ment of form, are mainly characterized by a certain 
robust vigor both of shape and decoration, the latter 
generally depicting scenes from the hunt. 




Chinese Pottery. Hang Dynasty, 206 B. C.-220 A. D. 

Green glaze ; on the cover are Hunting Scenes 

among Mountains. 

The Sung (960- 1 260) pieces show an extremely 
delicate and refined appreciation of form and that 



endeavor to reproduce the appearance and quality 
of jade to which the Sung potters and porcelain 
makers owed the discovery of many wonderful 
glazes now unhappily lost. Among the pieces of 
this class should be especially noticed the famous 
" Lapis-lazuli " vase from the Hyashi collection 
(Case 43), the rich effect of whose mottled blues is 
unequalled in any other known example of this 
variety of glaze. 

Although in the present article space forbids 
a detailed description of the many pieces shown, 
the visitor will find something worthy of study in 
each of them, whether it be a work of the Hang 
period or the product of some Tshing ( 1 664-present 
day) potter. F. G. C. 

A Curtain of Netting. 

HANGING on the east wall of the Textile 
Gallery is one of the recent acquisitions of 
the Collection, a banner or curtain of darned net- 
ting. Only a part of it is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Twenty-four large squares of 
netting, of ten different designs, are joined together 
with strips of blue linen, and at the juncture of the 
strips are smaller squares of netting, in each of 
which an eight-pointed star is worked. The net- 
ting, like the linen cloth, is blue in color ; through 
it can be seen a dull yellow Japanese silk. That 
the lace and linen came from the so-called Nearer 
Orient (Persia, Turkey, and Asia Minor) is shown 
by their designs of flying birds and insects and of 
conventional trees growing from vases or hills. 
These same motives are found in Italian work, but 
they were borrowed from the East and were modi- 
fied by European workers. The tree forms are 
closely related to those used in Persian rugs and also 
in printed cottons. The design of a tree growing 
from a small hill is found more elaborately depicted 
in Persian cotton hangings, and a more naturalistic 
form is seen in the large squares of cotton used as 
a head-dress by women of Genoa. The star 
also is found in the textile work of the East, and 
from there was introduced into Italy. Netting as 
well as netting needles has been found in Egyp- 
tian tombs, and we have proof of its use further 
east, for decorative purposes, in Assyrian bas- 
reliefs. Just when designs were made on net- 
ting by darning is not known and it is impossible to 
give a date to this piece, as in the East the same 
methods of work and the same designs have been 
used for generations. There is one point in which 
this netting differs from the specimens already in the 
Museum collection from Italy and other European 
countries. The thread of all the European pieces 
is twisted from left to right, while in this piece it 
is twisted from right to left. Made in Persia or 
Turkey, for some use now unknown, this lace was 
taken to China and from there to Japan, where it 
was made into a banner or curtain and probably 
used on the dashi or floats in the procession of 
a Japanese religious festival. S. G. F. 



